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Recently, while attending a summer quarter of one of our 
great universities, I was forcibly impressed by the ideals of the 
English department of the graduate school. The head of the 
department, one of the most noted scholars and investigators in his 
field, indicated the apparent discrepancy between the training which 
leads to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and the training which 
prepares for the teaching of English. He called attention to the 
fact that the Ph.D. as at present conceived is not a teacher's degree 
but an investigator's degree; when achieved, it stamps its possessor 
as having added something to the known, as having the power, in 
some sort, to create knowledge. He pointed out the anomalous 
condition that, from the nature of things as at present constituted, 
very few only can hope to make investigation a lifework and 
practically all are constrained to teach. He pictured many of the 
candidates for the doctorate pitiably groping along the way in a 
manner painful to witness, because not by nature equipped for that 
kind of work. 

The aims and conditions of this English department are typi- 
cal of the aims and conditions elsewhere. Most graduates must 
teach, for there is little opportunity of making a livelihood by in- 
vestigation. The Doctor's degree is becoming more and more a 

'A paper read before the English Section of the Central Division of the Modem 
Language Association at Indianapolis, December 27, 1912. 
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teacher's degree in that it is being demanded as a prerequisite 
for appointment to a position. The overwhelming majority who 
are studjong for it intend to teach, and the holder of it has a great 
advantage over his competitors who have it not. This is especially 
true at the beginning of his career, where without it an inferior 
position or none at all in the college rank awaits the seeker. The 
fact that he has produced a dissertation gives him a prestige 
for a teaching position which is unduly magnified. One has but 
to examine a considerable nimiber of the Doctors' theses in the 
library of any great university to be at once struck by the patiently 
wrought-out results of a great mass of mediocre observations. 
Driven by the necessity to do something original, many a student's 
production is hardly more than an arrangement and tabulation of 
tedious and little-significant minutiae. The learned men imder 
whose direction such dissertations are produced are not deceived 
as to the qualities of those who produce them, but in the minds of 
college administrators-at-large, the magic Doctor's degree has 
become an all-potent talisman. 

But the most brilliant success in investigation is scarcely a 
guaranty that one will prove a good teacher. The spirit of research 
seeks knowledge for its own sake. Here the subject-matter is all- 
important. The field is entered because the man is interested in it 
and wants to search it out. With him teaching is likely to be looked 
upon as an avocation that furnishes him an opportunity to follow 
his vocation. He seeks primarily the enrichment of his subject. 
To him, minutiae are of the greatest significance. These he 
"abstracts, analyzes, synthesizes, succeeding in so far as he satisfies 
the demands of logic." He must possess a goodly portion of the 
detective mind, the ability to follow up faint clues, to project 
hypotheses and to test them. A comparatively small nimiber have 
this type of mind. Many there are who can collect facts; few can 
construct theory. The organization of research material is toward 
intensity in a narrow field, and the final goal is the addition of a 
modicum, however small, to the sum of human knowledge. One 
possessed of such a spirit ought naturally to attract to himself 
kindred spirits who are interested in a like pursuit, nor ought he to 
be forced by conditions to take into his tuition all comers. 
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The older standard of a college instructor measured the man by 
the test of cultivation, one provided with a great deal of learning 
and one who had the power of imparting it. He was primarily 
a transmitter of the knowledge in his field. His function was to 
make available the known. He dealt with ethical and aesthetic 
values, and character and the personal equation entered largely. 
Fine sensibilities and the power of meditation were to be developed. 
His aim was not primarily the production of literature but the 
awakening and fostering of the literary spirit. His duty was in 
the main fulfilled if the student had mastered the important 
courses in such a way as to have acquired a comprehensive view 
of the literary field, a logical method of study, and a keen sensitive- 
ness to that which is choice and best in literature. This older con- 
ception of the college instructor was that of one who became so 
because he wanted to teach, who strove to be a master of men and 
was concerned largely, if not primarily, with conduct. 

Much of the old conception is soimd and there are many who 
believe that as a whole in the colleges of the United States the 
teacher is of as much value as the investigator. To teach well 
requires as high a grade of intelligence as that of the research worker, 
but of a different kind. The teacher needs great acquisition but 
not the minutiae which are so significant to the investigator. He 
also must investigate, but for the purpose of throwing further light 
upon things known rather than to discover things imknown. The 
teacher requires vast training along lines that lead to enlightenment 
and interpretation. The student, with certain well-defined peda- 
gogical needs, is the teacher's center of reference, a center no less 
exalted and difficult of enlargement than the investigator's center, 
the subjecc. It has been aptly said that "the spirit of research 
has so filled our minds as to belittle older ideals and make them 
seem old fashioned and inadequate. Time will give us a better 
perspective and we shall learn that the art of adjusting the subject 
to the college student is as difficult and as worthy of study as the 
enlargement of the subject itself." 

Nor is it a fair inference that research work, some sort of original 
production, is necessary for the inspiration or vitalization of the 
teacher, and yet there is a tendency to discredit and depreciate the 
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instructor who exhibits marked powers inspired by other sources. 
Dr. Flexner relates a dialogue he had with a certain college dean, 
wherein he asked the dean who was his best teacher. A particular 
man was named. "What is his rank?" "Assistant professor." 
"When will his appointment expire?" "Soon." "Will he be pro- 
moted?" "No." "Why not?" "He has not done anything." 
Dr. Flexner goes on to state that "The enthusiasm and effective- 
ness of the law teachers at Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago, dealing 
as they do with an already determined subject-matter, completely 
disprove the contention that vigorous teaching is inseparable from 
research. Nor does the legal mind trained by teachers who are 
content to teach compare unfavorably in point of flexibility and 
power with the scientific or linguistic type."' 

The great mass of English teaching in our colleges has to do 
with imdergraduate work and must continue to do so. Here, from 
the very nature of conditions, the methods, aims, and ideals of the 
investigator can find little play. The comparatively broad fields 
of the abready known are the important things. Information, 
enthusiasm, taste, and permanent interest are the objects sought. 
The organization of the material looks toward insight and power. 
The crux of the teacher is how to adjust subject-matter to student 
"so that the study may enlarge the student's life and the student 
may come to share — though it may well be in some small degree — 
the life of the study." 

We teach largely by imitating those who have taught us, we 
copy their methods, and we are prone to appropriate their eccen- 
tricities. The man is the thing above all else in the teaching of 
English, and it is far more important to "train men than it is to 
train machines." The courses must be made live, inspirational 
forces, and the pleasurable and exhilarating elements must be 
brought to the front. There is scarcely a qualification of the 
teacher of English more important than the ability to read aloud and 
to convey the thought, fancy, emotion, and spirit, and by comments 
to create a desire in the student to share with the teacher his love 
for the author in hand. How truly has it been observed that 

^Atlantic Monthly, CIII, 838-44. 
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"mere didactics are as powerless to impart the message of litera- 
ture as they are to impart the message of music or religion .... 
that spiritual glow which is the one thing worth having, that kin- 
dling of the soul which comes with the hearing of some ineffable 
strain, or the reading of some lightning-tipped verse." The love 
of the teacher for his subject and his appreciation and intensity- 
must be contagious. It is of prime importance to recognize that 
vital instruction in English depends on other things than merely 
academic requirements. The teacher should be imbued with the 
desire and fitted by nature and training to impart the spirit of liter- 
ary appreciation no less than exact scholarship and linguistic science. 
A master at this sort of teaching must have a well-attimed ear, a 
fine aesthetic sense, and a good voice. His acquaintance with lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, native and foreign, must be wide 
and varied, and he must have the passion and the power to draw 
others to a "sympathetic communion" with him. The process 
of eliminating those who caimot do these things should be as rigid 
as that of weeding out those not fitted for research work. An 
approximation, at least to some extent, to such an ideal ought 
to be a requirement for a certification to teach English. 

At present, the best high schools everywhere are requiring a 
Bachelor's degree, at least, of those securing appointment. Now 
the imdergraduate work ui English is arranged for all classes of 
students, students of many and widely diverging interests in life, 
and is alone, in my judgment, not a sufficient equipment for even 
high-school teachers. It will hardly be maintained that it is 
enough for college teachers. We must then look to the graduate 
departments of English in the imiversities for such preparation. 
These, as at present constituted, have a twofold aim: first, to 
impart information; second, and mainly, to encourage research 
work. As far as I am able to judge, in our best universities these 
two aims are accomplished unusually well. I caimot imagine a 
candidate for the doctorate at Harvard, Chicago, or Yale passing 
the oral examination, to say nothing of the courses in English lan- 
guage and literature that must necessarily have been taken, without 
a wide and accurate acquaintance with the subject and things there- 
to related; nor can I imagine a thesis accepted which did not 
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demonstrate the fitness of its author to be designated as an original 
investigator. Such a student must needs have a knowledge 
accurate and inclusive, and the ability to bring any or all of it to 
bear on whatever he may have in hand. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a great investigator is a great or even a good 
teacher. No doubt almost everyone knows of some brilliant 
names in the field of research who are lamentable failures in the 
classroom. If the modern theory of the disciplinary value of train- 
ing be true, one would hardly expect the great teacher and the 
great investigator to be often found in the same person. Let it 
be granted, once for all, that the highest type of college instructor 
is one who within his own field is a transmitter of the accumulated 
knowledge of the world and who is at the same time able to and 
does add something thereto. But I also think that with equal 
frankness it should be granted that specific training for research 
work is not an indispensable factor in the equipment of many, 
perhaps a majority, of college instructors in English. 

In the third annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities, Mr. William Gardner Hale, of the University of 
Chicago, read a paper on "The Doctor's Dissertation," in which 
he said: 

It is to the discoverers, in far greater measure than to the transmitters, 
that the world is under obligation; and the young Doctor — in whom we are 
constantly hoping to find our complete professor in embryo — should make it 
clear to us that he gives promise of belonging to both classes. He must accord- 
ingly already have a considerable acquaintance with his field, and in general 
know how to find his way about in the portions of it with which he is least 
famiUar; and he must have, and must show that he has, the power of divining 
what has not been known before. 

The statement that the world is indebted more to the discoverers 
than to the transmitters, may or may not be true; that depends 
upon the definitions given to the terms, and is not our special 
consideration here. But that the yoimg Doctor "should make 
it clear to us that he gives promise of belonging to both classes" is 
of tremendous importance. That he belongs to the class of dis- 
coverers is determined by his thesis, but what evidence is required 
that he belongs to the class of transmitters? The answer, as far 
as Mr. Hale is concerned, is clear from the statement that immedi- 
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ately follows: "He must accordingly have a considerable acquaint- 
ance with his field, and in general know how to find his way about 
in the portions of it with which he is least familiar." Such evidence 
is entirely academic, and, in my judgment, is far from convincing. 
That the young Doctor who takes his degree in English from any of 
our best graduate schools is a person of scholarly attainments and 
admirably equipped for research work is, generally speaking, 
certainly true. Whether he is a transmitter of any considerable 
promise must be determined elsewhere. 

I am among those who deplore the relative importance given 
to the subject of education in certain quarters, an importance which 
allows it, at times, to overshadow and to interfere with other de- 
partments. But that there is a soimd system of educational 
principles based on a sane psychology is without question. The 
psychology and the principles that grow out of it applicable to 
teaching can be taught to the average student in a comparatively 
short time. The history of education is a study of cultural value 
and worth the time and effort of any student, especially one who 
expects to teach. About these three subjects, psychology, the 
principles of education, and the history of education, there is no 
need to make a great mystery or to consume a large amount of 
time. Three hours a week for three semesters is, I believe, quite 
enough. As "the proof of the pudding is in the eating," so is the 
proof of one's aptitude for teaching in actually going through the 
process. The student, teaching three hours per week through one 
semester, under master-teachers of English and education, would 
reveal his possibilities in that direction. Such an amount of 
required study, three hours per week for four semesters, would be 
no hardship and our best universities are equipped with English 
departments, teachers' colleges, and practice schools capable of 
making such a study effective. Would it be unfair of college regents 
and trustees to demand of young Doctors who are to give instruc- 
tion some such evidence? I think not. Would it be wise? I 
think it would. Of course, after such a training one would have 
much to learn about teaching, but he would have grasped the 
fundamental ideas and given evidence, or failed to give evidence, 
that he possessed an aptitude for teaching. 
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But what of the young men and young women of fine minds, a 
taste for English, and a genius for teaching, who do not, however, 
possess the research mind? Are they to be thrown upon the 
educational scrap-heap or branded as an inferior species, because, 
forsooth, they are not discoverers? The college world has need 
of this type no less, at least in numbers, than it has of the annual 
influx of young Doctors. According to a current and somewhat 
widespread opinion, the poorest teaching is done in our colleges. 
I do not argue for this tj^e a training less rigid or inclusive, or of 
less duration, than is demanded for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. Most of the courses in composition, language, and litera- 
ture would be identical with those now given. The presentation 
of certain others would look immediately and consciously toward 
the application of educational principles, while the organization 
of the material as a whole would be toward the viewpoint of teaching 
instead of research, as that term is now generally interpreted. In 
such a scheme of preparation for the college instructor of English 
the department of education would play a significant part. An 
acquaintance with ancient and modem literatures and a reading 
knowledge of French, German, and Latin would be fundamental. 
In short, such a training should be provided as will yield the highest 
grade of scholarship in the English language and literature, with all 
that idea includes, and at the same time test for aptitude and skill 
in teaching them. The process of eliminating the unfit should be 
no less rigid than in the case of the investigator, and when the 
student has reached the coveted goal, a distinctive degree should 
be given him, indicating to the world what he is and what he can 
do. That a large nxmiber of men and women in our English 
faculties should engage in research work is of vital importance to 
the profession, but it is not necessary, nor even desirable, that all 
should attempt it. Scholarly productivity has its splendor, but a 
prime necessity in every college is a group of teachers who esteem 
themselves as "trainers of the youthful mind." 



